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tion. They run easily for all those who have understood the pre- 
liminary inquiry. 

In the concluding chapter, "Green and His Critics," Mr. 
Fairbrother notices criticisms by Professor Sidgwick, Professor 
Seth, and Mr. A. J. Balfour. Mr. Fairbrother does little more 
than mention the points raised and then dismiss them as irrelevant. 

Would it not have been more helpful to students of Green to 

have directed their attention to modern developments by idealistic 

writers (for instance, the recent treatment of theory of identity — 

by which much welcome light has been shed on difficulties in the 

Prolegomena) rather than to the objections of critics, two of whom, 

at least, they might well be excused from considering ? 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 
London. 

Vivisection: Can it Advance Mankind? By Charles Selby 

Oakley, M.A. Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford. 8vo. London : Dryden Press, J. Davy & Sons, 

1895. Pp. 56. Price, sixpence. 

Mr. Oakley's essay is an unusually fine specimen of anti-vivisec- 
tion literature, for it is calm and dignified, while vivid with moral 
intensity. The vivisector who cares to answer it will have the 
satisfaction of dealing with a gentleman. 

Mr. Oakley does not obscure the issues. He does not call the 
vivisector a blackguard, except in a far-off, polite sort of way ; and 
he is too wise to deny that vivisection may have yielded results 
useful to the science of physiology and to the art of medicine. 
His argument is clear and simple : conscience is more than science, 
and the evolution of gentleness of more moment than the relief of 
disease. He appeals to the vivisector to forego the material gain 
to science and art, since it means a spiritual loss ; it is counterbal- 
anced by callousness, and by a dulling of moral charity. 

Now, the spirit of this argument is so fine, and much of what 
the author says so welcome, that it seems ungrateful to say a word 
against it. And yet we must. 

First, as to Mr. Oakley's assumptions. He assumes, though he 
expresses his willingness to prove, that there is a great deal of 
vivisection going on, if not in Britain, then elsewhere. It is 
difficult to deal with the+wide elsewhere, but as to Britain we may 
be allowed to say that if there is much being practised here, it is 
without license and in secret, therefore in part self-condemned, 
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and at any rate inaccurately known. The author also assumes, 
though willing to prove, that " vivisection is detestably and un- 
utterably cruel," meaning by "cruel," expressive of indifference 
to the suffering of other living creatures. Against which we can- 
only here express our conviction that, in many cases of so-called 
vivisection, the amount of demonstrable pain is quite minimal^ 
while the operators we have known seemed not more but less cal- 
lous than the ordinary citizen. 

We hope we have a due sense of the rights of the creature, but 
we believe firmly that we are of more value than many sparrows,, 
and we can see no necessary spiritual loss either to ourselves or 
others in calmly and carefully giving some pain to animals in the 
secure hope that the life of men may be physically brighter beneath 
the sun. We decline to be caught on Mr. Oakley's dilemma. As 
to the alleged torturing of animals, we believe that there is much, 
more in the streets than in the laboratories. It is too obviously 
unscientific to be useful. 

The fact is that there is more than one kind of vivisection ; there 
is careful and scientific vivisection, painstaking to lessen pain ; there 
is careless and abominable vivisection, which is oftener a bugbear 
than a reality, in Britain at least. Each case must be judged on its. 
own merits ; one sighed over as a pis-aller, and another damned. 
But if there be anything worse than careless vivisection, we should 
think it was giving lime-light lectures (as in some Edinburgh 
churches) on its alleged horrors, exciting the emotions of the citi- 
zens in reference to more or less inaccurately reported cases of 
cruelty remote from their own lives, while cruelties nearer home 
remain. 

Frankly, while we love animals dearly, we regard the popular 
notion of vivisection as largely (in Britain) a bogie, and a phara- 
saical one, too, since our immediate duty is to mind our own busi- 
ness, and see first that we are not cruel to our cats and dogs and 
other pets, to our cab-horses and tram-horses, to our cattle and 
stock, and above all to our fellow-men. When we have done that 
which lies nearest to us, and taken the beam out of our own eye, 
we may find — by that time — that there is no vivisector ! Except 
perhaps the gentle angler with his exquisitely sensitive wriggling 
worm. Or will that, then, be a bogie, too ? 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

Edinburgh. 



